MR.   DUFF   COOPER
arc liberal. He is conservative in the sense of desiring
the lasting security of the British Empire. He believes
in toleration, democracy and liberty of opinion. But
his ordinary conduct is not "democratic'5 as the word
is commonly understood. He is too intellectual to be
the ready companion of every chance individual.
Indeed most men would call him "high-brow/' His
society is for ordinary men an alarming and not an
inspiring experience. Read his Talleyrand and you
will feel yourself in the company of a professor of
history with a deft literary touch and a natural revul-
sion from the threadbare phrase. It may not be easy
reading but it is an undeniably distinguished piece of
literature. The fact that it calls for concentration
should not, even in 1939, condemn it.
But his style is flexible. Since leaving office he has
been writing articles of great directness and punch,
exhibiting the power of saying succinctly and in graphic
homely phrases what millions of his fellow country-
men wish they had the power to express. That faculty
is said to be a kind of poetry and it has a wider, if
more ephemeral, circulation than the metrical variety.
If Duff Cooper could be separated from his record
and from his rebellion against the dominant figure of
Neville Chamberlain, a poll on the propositions he has
set out in the Evening Standard would yield, I believe,
an overwhelming affirmative vote. Let us hope that
an incidental advantage is to compensate him for the
loss of Admiralty House and a First Lord's salary.
He should be careful not to dissipate his debating
energies. To-day the question of contributory pensions
for Members of Parliament is hardly a matter which
need engage the attention of a man of his prestige.
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